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By Harrison F. Lewis, Ph.D. 


Dr. Lewis is the former Chief of the Canadian Wildlife Service of 
the Government of Canada, now living at West Middle Sable, 
Shelburne County, Nova Scotia. 


This book is your guide to some of the many sports and the fun 
to be found out-of-doors in Nova Scotia, ‘‘Canada’s Ocean Play- 
ground.’ For further information please write: 


NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 
Department of Trade and Industry 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 


Published by authority of 
Honourable E. A. Manson 
Minister of Trade and Industry 
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A near neighbour, yet delightfully different! Across ocean 
waters, yet easy of access and land-connected! Cities, towns, and 
great uncrowded spaces! Airports, paved highways and modern 
comfort mingling with the wilderness! Cool forests, sparkling lakes 
and exquisite rivers within sound of ocean surf! 

This concentration of delights, this home of charming con- 
trasts, this resort of the wise and the fortunate—Nova Scotia! 

East of “Down East’’ or of any part of the United States, 
sharing the latitudes of Maine and Michigan, almost surrounded 
by the Atlantic and its broad arms, yet reaching far out toward warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream, this favoured Canadian province enjoys 
a mild and equable climate. Under the stabilizing influence of the 
sea, which is not more than 35 miles distant from any part of its 
20,000-odd square miles, its summers do not know the intense heat, 
nor its winters the severe cold, of Corea Dodane regions on the main 
expanse of the continent. 

Nova Scotia is, indeed, a northeastern projection of the old 
Appalachian upland that forms the main framework of much of east- 
ern North America. Reduced and rounded by the ages and clad in 
green forests to their summits, its ranges of hills and low moun- 
tains frame landscapes that are picturesque, yet friendly. Thou- 
sands of blue lakes and many clear and varied rivers contribute 
to the beauty of innumerable panoramas and tempt the angler, the 
bather and the boating enthusiast. 


The entire province, including the large island called Cape 
Breton and outlying islands, is about 390 miles long, southwest and 
northeast, and almost 100 miles in greatest width. It is connected, 
near the middle, with the rest of North America by the Isthmus of 
Chignecto, only 15 miles wide. This unique situation and the brok- 
en outline of the peninsula give it a form and position whose very 
appearance on a map is intriguing and romantic! 

To this beautiful region the early French explorers gave the 
name of Acadie, meaning ‘‘land of plenty’’. For, as Samuel de 
Champlain and his companions soon discovered, it is a land pre- 
pared to bestow upon its visitors rich blessings of beauty, of game, 
of fish, and of the products of the soil. 

To the early French inhabitants of the peninsula, settlers 
from various lands, especially English, Scotch and German, were 
added. Though the French, German and Highland Gaelic langu- 
ages are still spoken in numerous homes, English has become the 
common tongue of Nova Scotians and, with local variations, is in | 
general use throughout the province. The name Nova Scotia, H 
which is first found in a grant by King James I, in 1621, to Sir 
Wilham Alexander, has long supplanted Acadie, or Acadia, except 
for historical or other special uses. 


HISTORIC NOTE 


The early Explorers of Nova Scotia 
make frequent mention of the game and 
fish that they encountered in this undis- 
turbed land. These resources impressed 
them by remarkable concentrations and 
were, of course, a welcome source of fresh 
food. 

On islands in the vicinity of Cape 
Sable, southwestern tip of the peninsula, 
Champlain found, in May, 1604, an. 
abundance of birds of differentJkinds»./so 
great that no one, he said, 


large herd of seals, ‘‘wher e took. ah) 
many as we wished.”’ —. eo, . 
In the records of the same period are = 
references to abundance of fish of various 
kinds and an account of the moose and the 
beaver. 
As settlement of the country by _ 
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people of European descent gradually increased, so did pressure on 
the local game resources. With the arrival, after the American 
Revolution, of large numbers of new settlers, rapid depletion of the 
principal kinds of game, such as caribou and moose, was noted. 

There was some attempt to meet this situation by protective 
legislation. Asearly as 1794 the government of Nova Scotia adopted 
an act for the preservation of “partridge and blue-winged duck’”’ 
(grouse and black ducks). Lacking adequate publicity and en- 
forcement, such well-meant efforts were ineffectual. 

In the nineteenth century a great scarcity of moose was ex- 
perienced. In consequence, the provincial legislature, in 1843 and 
1844, provided some legal protection for these animals. From such 
small, hesitant beginnings, with stimulation and encouragement 
from the early Game and Inland Fishery Protection Society of Nova 
Scotia and, later, from the present Nova Scotia Fish and Game 
Association, developed the existing framework of legislation for 
game conservation, which is administered by the Nova Scotia 
Department of Lands and Forests and is enforced by officers of that 
department and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

Conservation education and legislation came too late to save 
the woodland caribou, which had once been the leading big game 
animal of the province. This fine northern deer gradually dis- 
appeared, first on the mainland and last of all on the plateau of 
northern Cape Breton Island. This regrettable loss is scarcely 
surprising, for in no region have woodland caribou shown ability 
to persist and thrive in the face of extensive settlement. 

While there may have been a small number of white-tailed 
deer in Nova Scotia in the early days, none was to be found here 
during most of the nineteenth century. Introduction of a few ani- 
mals of this kind in the western counties in 1894 and in Halifax 
County in 1910 gave rise to the present great deer herds of the 
province. 


Since 1918, when the Migratory Birds Treaty was first applied 
to Nova Scotia, the central government of Canada has shared with 
the province the task of managing the stocks of wild water-fowl, 
woodeock and snipe. 

Constitutionally, the chief responsibility for conservation 
of Canadian fishery resources rests with the central government, 
but in Nova Scotia provincial authorities co-operate in this work. 

In this day and age, the wisdom of sound conservation laws 
and practices 1s unquestioned. The extraordinary opportunities 
for sport that Nova Seotia is able to offer, year in and year out, 
to the angler and the hunter result, in no small degree, from the 
application of scientific conservation measures. These are planned 
to preserve adequate breeding stocks and to distribute hunting 
and fishing opportunities as fairly as practicable. Your co-opera- 
tion in maintaining progressive conservation treatment of the re- 
newable natural resources of NovaScotia will be greatly appreciated. 


The sea and its tides have a magnetic charm all their own. 
He who has thrilled to the tang of the fresh sea breeze and has 
tasted salt spray on his lips has entered a world apart that is ever 
new, yet ages old. He has found satisfactions that fresh water 
eannot yield. 

Increasing numbers of holiday-makers flock to the sea for 
recreation and inspiration. The rapidly developing sport of salt- 
water angling gives more and more of them a leap of the pulses and 
a sense of contentment that they have not experienced before. 


Nova Scotia is ideally situated for salt-water fishing. Because 
it juts out into the ocean and expands both northeast and southwest 
to a total of nearly 400 miles, it is placed not merely beside salt- 
water fishing, but in the midst of it! 

And that is not all—not by any means! The coast of this truly 
maritime province is very irregular. In many places around its 
fringes, the sea has indeed become entangled in the land. Capes 
and headlands thrust far seaward and long, winding arms and 
fingers of the sea find their way into the heart of forest and farm- 
land. On the coast of Yarmouth County and along the Eastern 
Shore, which extends eastward from Halifax, extensive clusters and 
strings of idyllic islands, of a great variety of shapes and sizes, 
border the coast, rank upon rank. Each of the larger coastal 
identations, such as the Bay of Fundy, Chignecto Bay, Minas 
Basin, Cobequid Bay, Annapolis Basin, St. Mary’s Bay, Mahone 
Bay, St. Margaret’s Bay, Chedabucto Bay and George Bay, has its 
individual character and 2ttractiveness. 

Most striking and remarkable, however, of all Nova Scotia’s 
beautiful arms of the Atlantic is the great and intricate expanse 
of tide-water in the heart of Cape Breton Island that is known as 
Bras d’Or Lake. Penetrating by two narrow passages to a wide, 
sheltered basin, the waters expand into an inland sea, with an area 
of several hundred square miles, a shoreline 700 miles in length, 
and many included islets. 

A line drawn from headland to headland around the exterior 
of Nova Scotia would have a length of about a thousand miles, but, 
in consequence of the great irregularity of the coast, the actual 
total length of shore in the province is more than 4,500 miles. 

A succession of snug fishing villages is to be found along the 
coasts of Nova Scotia. In almost any one of them an able, satis- 
factory motorboat, qualified and equipped to carry passengers, can 
be hired at a reasonable rate for a local fishing or sight-seeing 
trip. Some boat operators, but not all, have angling tackle for 
rent. 

The men who operate these boats are usually competent, skil- 
ful and pleasant, steeped in the lore of the sed. hey know their 
local waters as they know their own back yard and are accustomed 
to daily motorboating on the od§an as part/ofarning a living. 

Except with respect to tfout, salnfon/and striped bass, no 
licence is required for salt-water angling in Nova Scotia and there 
is no closed season except su¢gh as may be imposed by the forces 
of nature. 


POLLOCK 


These are ideal game fish, stream-lined, active, ouccl and 
abundant. They are eager to snatch at a lure and, when you get 
one on the hook, you know you will have abattle, with the outcome 
in doubt. The ardent angler who has fished for pollock longs to en- 
joy doingsoagain and the one who hasn’t isn’t doing right by himself! 

Pollock average four or five pounds in weight, but run up to 
a maximum of 35 pounds or more. Fine, scrappy fish weighing 
from 10 to 15 pounds each arecommon. Itisnot unreasonable for a 
smail party to anticipate bringing five or six hundred pounds of 
pollock ashore from a half-day of fishing. None need be wasted, 
as they find a ready market. 

Around harbours and wharves are found excellent pollock, 
weighing three pounds or less. What a time the kiddies have 
catching these! Their catch is well worth cooking and eating, too. 
Pollock are delicious—a new treat for many visitors. 

Larger pollock may be caught from a boat, not far from shore, 
and sometimes by casting from land. Local guides and boatmen 
know the best places. Early morning is the time when angling 
for pollock is at its best. but good fishing is often to be had in the 
evening and sometimes during the day. The season for pollock 
angling includes July, August, September and October. 

There is an ample supply of pollock in season along practically 
all of the Bay of Fundy, Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of St. Lawrence 
coasts of Nova Scotia, except Northumberland Strait. It is said, 
however, that places where daily tidal currents are strong provide 
the acme of angling for these fish. The vicinity of Long and Brier 
Islands, in Digby County; the Tusket Islands, Yarmouth County; 
Cape Sable, Shelburne County; Chedabucto Bay, Guysborough 
County; and Big Bras d’Or, Victoria County may be mentioned, 
but each angler can have the fun of discovering his own ‘‘best 
place” somewhere around Nova Scotia. Successful angling for 
ee “Fs carried on in the immediate environs of Halifax, 
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When fishing for larger pollock, be sure that your tackle is 
heavy. If itis not, the pollock will surely smash it and laugh at 
you! These fish will strike hard at any lure that is cast to them 
and will also take bait, such as herring, clams, sea-worms and cut 
squid. Nova Scotia fishermen sometimes use white feathers to 
make a pollock lure more conspicuous. 

Pollock may occur at any depth. When they are not on or 
near the surface, the lure should be allowed to sink deep and should 
then be jigged back. In the early part of the season, they are often 
taken by trolling. 

Come to Nova Scotia and meet the pollock, game fish par ex- 
cellence! 


MACKEREL 


Adult mackerel average about a foot long and a pound in weight, 
but may attain a length of 20 inches and a weight of more than 
three pounds. Smaller mackerel are often called ‘‘tinkers’’. The 
commercial fishery for these flavourful fish 1s extensive. _ aie 

For their size, mackerel are exceptionally mustular,-stfong 
and active. Theirtounded bodies, gleaming in green and bluish 
tints and marked ‘with-a series.of dark wavy-hnes on the back, are 
outstandingly handsome. They-pass—the winter in deep water, 
some distance from\land, and-<approach the shore in May, usually 
swimming in dense groupsor “schools”. When a school of mackerel 
iS in pursuit of baitfish near thé surface of the water, its presence is 
revealed_by a\darkened area of small, close-running ripples, 1m- 
mediately above it. If the school is disturbed or excited, it may 
suddenly and repeatedly change direction, thus making the surface 


water ‘‘boil’”’ and the spray fly! 
9 


When mackerel first come into shallow water, they do not take 
bait or lures, but in August and September they will strike eagerly 
at these attractions and provide excellent sport in in-shore salt 
water all around Nova Scotia, particularly in harbour approaches. 

Mackerel may often be held in the immediate vicinity of a 
boat by ‘‘chumming’’; that is, by repeatedly throwing overboard 
handfuls of such food as chopped-up herring or other bait fish. 
The mackerel feed readily on the chum and thus are conditioned 
to strike at the angler’s bait or lure when it is presented. 

Shiny metal lures are recommended for mackerel. Perhaps 
the best lure is a diamond jig. Small bait, such as minnows, clam 
bits or seaworms, is frequently effective. When mackerel feed 
close to the surface, they may often be taken with artificial flies, 
especially streamer patterns with conspicuous white. 

Use of a boat is generally necessary for angling for mackerel, 
though at times they are taken by casting from shore. The best 
fishing is to be had on rising or high tides, particularly in the evening. 


STRIPEO BASS 


Few salt-water game fish are more popular than the stripers. 
On the coast of Nova Scotia they are not generally distributed, but 
are inclined to congregate in certain preferred areas. These are of 
two kinds—estuaries of rivers entering Bay of Fundy waters and 
Northumberland Strait, and open waters beside certain sandy bea- 
ches. 

When conditions are favourable, good striper fishing is to be 
found in the lower reaches of the Bear, Annapolis, Gaspereau, 
Shubenacadie, Stewiacke, Avon, Waugh, Bass, Parrsboro, Shinimi- 


eas, Philip; Wallace and Tidnish Rivers. Surf casting and wharf 
fishing for these fish provides good sport along the shores of Minas 
Basin and Cobequid Bay, and on the Nova Scotia shore of Northum- 
berland Strait. As an exception, boat and shore fishing for them 
can be enjoyed in fresh water at Shubenacadie Grand Lake, a few 
miles from Halifax. 

A big striper may weigh as much as 125 pounds, but in Nova 
Scotia 25 pounds is about the maximum weight. Food of striped 
bass consists of fish, crabs, lobsters and similar creatures. 

These bass are taken with spinning gear and lures, or by trolling 
or bait fishing. Minnows, seaworms, clams, crabs or cut bait are 
used in various areas. LEelskin rigs are favourites in some places. 

The gear used and the manner of fishing for stripers vary 
greatly from place to place. To a large extent these variations 
reflect local experience with these bass and their habits and pre- 
ferences. It is a good plan, on entering an area to fish for striped 
bass, to make contact with a reliable guide or other local authority 
on angling for these fish. His advice on gear, bait and manner of 
fishing should be sought and be given full consideration. 

Best times of day for angling for stripers are dawn and dusk, 
especially when these can be combined with a tide that is high or 
not far from it. Night fishing is highly praised by some, but re- 
quires very accurate knowledge of spots where these bass are to be 
found at night in local waters. 

In Nova Scotia striped bass are classedassport fish. To angle 
for them, non-residents require a permit from the Department of 
Lands and Forests. 


BROWN TROUT Sa 


When brook trout descend into salt water, as they not infre- 
quently do, they become more silvery in colour and are known as 
sea trout. In similar fashion there are sea-run brown trout that 
originated in fresh water. 

Sea trout arefrequently taken on the NovaScotia coast, but they 
provide a reliable sport fishery only at the mouths of trout streams. 

Sea-run brown trout may be found in summer in Chedabucto 
Bay, Guysborough Harbour, and Merigomish Harbour. They 
have been caught by trolling and also by casting from shore. Spin- 
ning reels with lures are generally used. 

Brown trout weighing as much as 25 pounds have been caught 
near Guysborough, but the average weight is from 8 to 10 pounds. 

Angling for trout is subject to special regulations and is pro- 
hibited from mid-September to the following spring. A non- 
resident may fish for trout only when he holds an appropriate per- 
mit issued by the Department of Lands and Forests. 


TAUTOG 


These game fish are a tug-and-haul species, scarcely known 
in Nova Scotia until their presence at Eel Brook, Yarmouth County, 
was discovered, in 1957. They also occur in the tidal river at Argyle, 
a few miles distant. They should be fished for in spring and fall, 
with fresh bait, such as seaworms, clams or diced crabs, suspended 
a few inches above the bottom. 


awa 


TUNA 


Bluefin tuna are giants of the sea, a huge kind of mackerel, 
with tremendous speed and power. The largest ever taken by an 
angler anywhere in the world was landed September 4, 1950, in 
St. Ann’s Bay, Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, by a Canadian 
naval officer, Commander Dunean M. Hodgson, of Montreal. It 
weighed 977 pounds. Specimens exceeding half a ton in weight 
have been harpooned by commercial fishermen. Tuna weighing 
800 pounds or so are frequent. 

Many an angler for big game fish considers the boating of a 
giant tuna as the apex of his career. Such a triumph comes only 
at the end of a long, hard battle. Indeed, a big fish, in fine fettle, 
and with the advantage of deep water, may, after eight to twelve 
hours of hectic contest, tire out the angler and make it necessary 
for him to cut his line. 

Angling for giant tuna requires special tackle, heavy to medium, 
according to individual taste; boats specially equipped with swivel- 
chairs and foot-wells; and guides or boatmen who are experienced 
in such fishing and can skilfully play their part. Suitable boats 
and boatmen, with tackle to rent, are to ‘be found at Wedgeport, 
Yarmouth County, and some other places where tuna angling has 
been developed. The making of arrangements and reservations in 
advance is recommended. 

‘““Chumming”’ at dawn, with fresh herring and pieces of herring 
obtained from a herring net near by, is an accepted practice. This 
attracts the big fellows to the vicinity of the sportsman’s boat. 
The bait, preferably a fresh mackerel sewn on the hook, is then 
offered to them and allowed to sink a few feet. 

When, with a torpedo-like rush, a giant bluefin takes the bait, 
he usually strikes very hard, causing a terrific tug on the line. 
Then he is off at high speed on a long run, with the angler’s boat 
following as fast as possible, so as to avoid excessive strain or the 
emptying of the reel. Run after run is eventually checked, and so 
the fight goes on for hours. Finally the great fish breaks water 
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and begins to circle the boat. If the angler then maintains a con- 
tinual strain and gives the tuna no chance to ‘‘get his second wind,”’ 
the contest may soon be over. 

For years an International Tuna Cup Match has been held an- 
nually in Nova Scotian waters, usually at Wedgeport. Angling 
teams from various nations competed each year for the Alton B. 
Sharp trophy. In 1949, no less than 72 tuna were boated by five 
competent teams in three days of angling. For unknown reasons, 
the number of tuna that could be taken at this place gradually 
decreased, perhaps as the down-swing of acycle. The 1959 and 1960 
matches were suspended until the tuna return in greater numbers. 

Angling for giant tuna has been developed not only at Wedge- 
port, but also at such Nova Scotia points as Cape St. Mary, Digby 
County; Shelburne and Jordan Bay, Shelburne County; Hunt’s 
Point and Liverpool, Queens County; Hast Chester, Lunenburg 
County; Halifax Harbour, in Halifax County; and Ingonish, 
Vietoria County. The season for these fish includes July, August 
and September. 


~ SWORDFISH 


This is the only fish that can compete with the bluefin tuna on 
anything like even terms for the leading position among big game 
fish. Angling for swordfish in Nova Scotia is carried on chiefly 
between early July and mid-September, off the east coast of Cape 
Breton Island. The requirements for tackle, specially equipped 
boat, and experienced boatmen are generally similar to those des- 
cribed for tuna angling. 

The broadbill swordfish likes to swim slowly along near the 
surface of the sea when calm weather prevails. His high dorsal 
fin then projects out of water and reveals his position. The angler 
may approach such a fish quite boldly and drag his mackerel or 
herring bait across the broadbill’s path. 

Swordfish usually strike at the bait with such a terrific lunge 
that the hook may become set in any part of the body. When 
one of these fish is hooked, a furious battle is instantly joined. So 
prodigal of his strength is a broadbill that he is likely to become ex- 
hausted within an hour or two. Then he must be worked alongside 
with great care, for in a final high-speed rush he may drive his sword, 
which is three or four feet long, through the bottom of the boat. 
A swordfish has been known to pierce a two-inch plank. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Flounders and cunners, or 
sea perch, may be taken with 
light tackle from almost any 
wharf. They are usually caught 
by still fishing with bait on 
small hooks. The cunner is a 
notorious bait-stealer and no 
little skill is required to hook 
and land him. 

In and after August, ang- 
ling for smelts is permitted. It 
is most successful in river estua- 
ries, from a suitably placed boat 
or wharf. Small fresh baits on 
small hooks are in order. 

In a few places, such as the 
vicinity of Sheet Harbour, Hali- 
fax County, and the vicinity of 
Sambro lhghtship, near the en- 
trance to Halifax Harbour, 
sharks may be caught on special 
heavy hooks and lines. 


GROUND FISH- HADDOCK, COD, HALIBUT, WOLF-FISH 


Off nearly all parts of the coast of Nova Scotia there is good 
fishing for some or all of these fine, large food fish on fishing grounds 
not far from the land. They are commonly caught with hand lines. 
Many visitors prefer this kind of fishing to the use of rod and line 
and obtain great pleasure and interesting experience from it. If 
desired, the whole family can readily join in. 

Local boat fishermen are practically all familiar with the entire 
operation. They can furnish suitable boats, gear and bait and they 
know where and when to go. There is no catch limit and one may 
fish away without fear of waste, for such fish are readily marketable 
and your boatman will see to the disposal of any surplus. Though 
wolf-fish, which may well be known to your boatman as eat-fish, 
have a ferocious expression and formidable teeth, they are a recog- 
nized edible variety. 

To round out that happiest vacation, take the whole family 
fishing for the fine, edible fish that first attracted numbers of Euro- 
peans to the New World! But take precautions against sunburn! 
A plan that many enjoy is a package deal, with some sea fishing, 
followed by a picnic meal on an island or other suitable place, and 
perhaps a visit to a seabird colony. 


SALTWATER FISHING OPPORTUNITIES 
Arranged By Areas 


YARMOUTH AND DiaBy Counties. Pollock, mackerel, tuna. 
haddock, cod, flounder, cunner, smelt. Striped bass in Bear River, 
Tautog at Eel Brook and Argyle. 

ANNAPOLIS AND Kineas CountTigEs. Pollock, mackerel, haddock, 
cod, flounder, cunner. Striped bass in Gaspereau River and rivers 
entering Annapolis Basin. 

Minas Basin, CopeQquip Bay AND CuiGNnecto Bay. Pollock, 
cod, halibut, flounder. Striped bass in many estuaries and off 
many beaches. 

SHELBURNE AND QUEENS CounTiIES. Pollock, mackerel, tuna, 
haddock, cod, wolf-fish, flounder, cunner, smelt. 

LUNENBURG AND HALIFAX COUNTIES. Pollock, maekerel, tuna, 
sea trout, haddock, cod, hake, flounder, cunner, smelt. 

GUYSBOROUGH AND ANTIGONISH CounTIES. Pollock, mackerel, 
sea trout, cod, hake, flounder, cunner, smelt. Sea-run brown trout 
in Guysborough Harbour and Chedabucto Bay. 

NORTHUMBERLAND Strai?T. Striped bass, mackerel, cod, hake, 
flounder, cunner, smelt. 

Carb Breton Isuanp. Pollock, mackerel, tuna, sea trout, cod. 
haddock, halibut, flounder, cunner, smelt. 


ACCOMPANYING COMMERCIAL 
FISHERMEN 


Many of Nova Scotia’s visitors, particularly those who have 
not previously had personal contact with commercial fisheries, 
find it intensely interesting and very enjoyable to accompany an 
inshore fisherman on a boat trip of a few hours’ duration, while 
he gathers in his commercial catch in the customary way. Many of 
these fishermen are qualified and equipped to carry passengers. 

The larger Nova Scotian commercial fishing craft are, of 
course, out of port for days at a time, but in this province a great 
deal of inshore fishing is done by men who use strong, sturdy motor- 
boats, thirty to forty feet in length, do not go far from their own 
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harbours, and arrange their work so that they will be at home every 
night. They usually set out early in the morning and return to 
their mooring some time during the day. 

The kind of fishing carried on during such a trip, lasting one 
day or less, varies according to season, weather, movements of fish, 
and the fisherman’s preference. Some set or overhaul gill nets, 
some ‘‘purse”’ trap-nets or tend weirs, some fish with handlines for 
haddock, cod and other ground fish, some haul lobster traps, and 
soon. A number of these men also take out sight-seeing or fishing 
parties at other times. 

It is often possible to make a friendly arrangement with one 
of the fishermen who can carry passengers that will enable a visitor, 
for a reasonable consideration, to take a trip on the fishing-boat 
at work and perhaps to play some part in the actual operations. 
In this way the visitor can have a first-hand, thrilling experience 
of a way of life entirely different from any that is customarily 
encountered on land. 

A special and quite unusual variant of such a trip may be found 
in a few places on the upper arms of the Bay of Fundy, where tides 
have a great range and, when they fall, uncover miles of firm and 
nearly level flats. Weirs and shad nets set on these flats, far from 
dry land, are visited by horse and cart at low tide. Fish left behind 
by the receding water are then easily gathered in. A trip on such 
a cart is an experience you won’t come across everywhere! 

Mention may also be made of 
the various ‘‘plants’’ beside fishing 
harbours, where herring, haddock, 
cod, mackerel and other fish are pro- 
cessed to prepare them for the mar- 
ket. A conducted tour through one 
of these plants is full of intense in- 
terest for young and old alike. 
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The pleasures and thrills of freshwater angling stand high 
in human regard. They have been celebrated for centuries and they 
are enjoyed by millions every year. In some regions and periods 
there has been a tendency to reserve them for a favoured few, but 
in Nova Scotia to-day anyone may readily share in them. 

The rush and leap of a royal salmon at the end of your line, 
the pleasure of admiring beautiful brook trout that you have caught, 
a contest with a fighting smallmouth bass—any or all of these may 
be part of your Nova Scotian vacation. 

With more than three thousand lakes, a hundred rivers, and 
unpolluted brooks innumerable, Nova Scotia has myriads of fishing 
spots of the kind dreamed of by the angler who prefers to enjoy 
his sport in fresh water. Since this provinee has no leased waters, 
practically all of its lakes and streams are open to the visitor. 

In the interest of good fishing and conservation, there are, 
of course, certain regulations that must be heeded. In order to 
angle for any inland sport fish—as trout, salmon and bass are desig- 
nated by law—a non-resident should check to see whether an ang- 
ler’s permit is required. (No permit was required in 1960). Such 
a permit when required is readily obtainable from one of the numer- 
ous officers of the Department of Lands and Forests. 

It should be borne in mind also that a non-resident who enters 
any forest, or other place frequented by game, for the purpose of 
hunting, fishing or camping, must be accompanied by a licensed 
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guide. Where angling can be had without entering any tract of 
one of the kinds mentioned, no guide is required. A guide, however, 
will save you much valuable time in reaching the best places for 
hunting and fishing, will take over the burden of any hard work 
along the way, and will attend to the numerous camp chores. 

Nova Scotia guides are capable, likeable men, trained and 
experienced in their work. They are good companions, with a 
keen interest in the success of their guests and in wise management 
of the wild creatures of forest, lake and stream on which their calling 
depends. Full confidence may be placed in them. Contact with 
a good guide, in any part of the province, may readily be made 
through fishery officers, forest rangers, information bureaus or 
hotel proprietors. 


In the interest of personal comfort, it is always better to take 
along on your vacation in Nova Scotia’s out-of-doors a waterproof 
outfit and plenty of warm garments. It is easy enough to lay 
articles of clothing aside when they are not needed, but if an evening 
or an early morning is chill, sufficient clothing prevents any lessen- 
ing ofenjoyment. Anglers visiting the province in spring or autumn, 
when an occasional frost may occur, should not hesitate to provide 
themselves with heavy socks and outer garments. Slippers for 
periods of relaxation in camp are kind to the feet. 

Excellent sports clothing is readily available in Nova Scotia 
stores. 
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Nova Scotia is famous as a province in which good salmon 
fishing is available to all. The record Atlantic salmon—525 pounds 
—was taken from the Margaree River, Inverness County, Nova 
Scotia, in 1927. 

This highly prized species of game fish has been studied so care- 
fully and minutely that there is a very great accumulation of in- 
formation about it, and yet there is always more to learn. 

The salmon begins its life at some gravelly spawning ground 
in a freshwater stream or drainage system. It remains in fresh 
water for a time, then swims downstream to the ocean. 

As it grows, it is known by different names, often confusing 
to the uninitiated. Until the egg-yolk is fully absorbed, it is an 
alevin. As a small, free-swimming fish, it is a fry (first year). 
then itis a parr. When, after two or three years, it is ready to go 
to salt water, 1t is known as a smolt. 

After it has spent a year in the sea and attained a weight of 
three to five pounds, the growing fish is called a grilse. Some 
grilse pay a return visit to their native river. In another year the 
full status and name of salmon are attained. 

These salmon return to suitable gravel beds in fresh water 
for spawning, but do not die on completion of that act, as Pacific 
salmon do. They may return to the sea and eventually come back 
to their river to spawn again. Between completion of spawning 
and return to the sea, when the salmon is thin and poor, it is known 
as slink or black salmon or kelt. In Nova Scotia the catching or 
possession of slinks is prohibited. 
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There are many local or regional variations in the beginning 
and ending of the open season for salmon angling in various parts 
of Nova Scotia, but the season is open in all parts of the province 
through most of June and all of July and August. Detailed and 
up-to-date information about seasons for salmon or other fish should 
be obtained from a fishery officer or other official source. 

Angling for salmon is restricted to fly fishing. Preferred flies, 
of those that are believed to bring the greatest success, vary from 
stream to stream. This is one of the points about which it is well 
to get local advice, particularly that of your guide. A good basic 
assortment will include the following wet flies: Silver Doctor, 
Jock Seott, Black Dose, Dusty Miller, Fiery Brown, Brown Hackle, 
Silver Ranger, and bucktail and squirreltail patterns, such as Cosse- 
boom and the Bombers. In dry flies it is well to be furnished with 
Brown Hackle, Grey Hackle, Cinnamon Sedge, Pink Lady, and the 
deadly MacIntosh, a native Nova Scotian creation. 


Salmon rods in this province are usually from 10 to 12 feet 
long. Such a rod is equipped with a 23-to 4-inch reel and 40 yards 
of tapered line spliced to 100 yards of backing. Most salmon fisher- 
men prefer 9-foot leaders of gut or nylon. 

While a great many Nova Scotian rivers are entered by s 


provide most of the salmon angling. The most imp 
are: 


Med Wan. re ne eee Queens County 
LaHaver cece. ee ee Lunenburg County 
eee ee eae Guysborough County 
De a emi. Sart hte Inverness County 
est River, Sheet Harbour. Halifax County 

2 eee alii County 
“Ca Pot 2 et arth ae Lunenburg County 
Salmon (Port Dufferin)......Halfax County 
East River, Sheet Harbour .. Halifax County 
Tne rami ee eye eee Halifax County 
Grand 2. soa eee ee Richmond County 
Tuyske tester eee eee Yarmouth County 
Ship Harbour = .e ee sea Halifax County 
Ecum Secuime...- eee ae ee alitaxs County. 
Cheticamp.................Inverness County 


Cheticamp River is in Cape Breton Highlands National Park. 
Rivers with substantial, but smaller, salmon runs include: 


Petite Riviere Lunenburg County 


Musquodoboit Halifax County 


Kirby 
Round Hill 
Mersey 
Salmon 
Gaspereau 
North 

Nine Mile 


Halifax County 
Annapolis County 
Queens County 
Digby County 
Kings County 
Victoria County 
Halifax County 


Middle 


Annapolis 
Tangier 
Quoddy 


Middle 
Clyde 


Nictaux 


Lunenburg County 
Annapolis County 
Halifax County 
Halifax County 
Victoria County 
Shelburne County 
Annapolis County 


Gaspereaux Brook Guysborough County 


Liscomb 


Guysborough County 


In recent years the reported Nova Scotia angling catch of 
salmon, outside of Cape Breton Highlands National Park, ex- 
ceeded 5,000 fish, with a total weight of 35,000 pounds or more. 


SEBAGO 
SALMON 


These fine and ex- 
ceptionally sporty fish 
spend their entire lives 
in fresh water and are 
not as large as the sea- 
run salmon. ‘The only 
water in Nova Scotia 
that produces them in 
numbers is Shuben- 
acadie Grand Lake, a 
few miles north of 
Halifax. Angling for 
these fish is subject to 
the regulations for 
trout. 


SPECKLED OR BROOK TROUT (CHAR) 


These beautiful sport fish or aquatic jewels are preferred by 
many anglers. In Nova Scotia’s cold waters they are vigorous 
fighters. Once fast on suitable light tackle, a brookie is sure to 
provide a thrilling contest. 

These native trout were originally plentiful in suitable waters 
practically everywhere in the province. Extensive and increasing 
settlement and development and the removal of much forest have 
affected them adversely in some areas. Some streams have become 
polluted and others are now so exposed to the sun that they are too 
warm in summer or may even dry up in time of drought. 

Moreover, brook trout are so popular with anglers, both resi- 
dent and non-resident, that they are often subjected to angling 
pressure greater than they can support. In areas that are much 
visited or that are readily accessible by ear, the best trout angling 
is scarcely to be expected. 

There is still, however, a great deal of excellent angling for 
these fish in many places in Nova Scotia. Good fishing spots 
are to be found throughout the province, generally off the beaten 
path. For some anglers, the pleasure of a trouting expedition is 
inereased by the search for exceptional angling, in the virgin or 
seldom fished waters of rough country. <A good guide can provide 
the solution to many of the angler’s problems. 

Counties that have of late been producing the highest yields 
of brook trout are, in order of merit: Halifax, Guysborough, Inver- 
ness, Shelburne, Cape Breton, Victoria, Cumberland, Lunenburg 
and Richmond. 

Special regulations covering trout-fishing, which vary some- 
what with time and place, will be supplied gladly by any fishery 
officer or information bureau. The open season for trout extends 
from spring to fall, including all of the usual tourist season and 
additional time beforeand after. Trout may be taken by angling only. 
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During the first part of the trout season, up to about May 10, 
brook trout in Nova Scotia are most effectively taken by the use 
of bait, lures, bucktails and streamers. For the rest of the season 
artificial flies, either wet or dry, have a decided preference. ‘Those 
unfamiliar with the use of these flies can easily obtain effective 
coaching from their guide or outfitter. 

The ingenuity of man has long applied itself to the preparation 
of trout flies. The number of varied patterns now available to the 
angler is legion and it is one of his privileges and joys to select the 
ones that he prefers and to test them in action. Only a few of the 
best known and most frequently used are listed here. These should 
be cn hooks of from size six to twelve, or even smaller, according 
to the water to be fished. 

In order of accepted merit, wet patterns are: Parmachene 
Belle, Silver Doctor, Stone Fly, March Brown, Brown Hackle, 
Cowdung, Montreal, Searlet Ibis, Yellow Sally, Professor, Queen 
of Waters, Black Gnat, Coachman, Jenny Lind, Nixonand Drummer. 
In dry flies Brown Hackle, Grey Hackle, Parmachene Belle, Black 
Gnat, and a selection of the various Duns and Spinners are very 
effective. Of course, the effectiveness of a fly depends on the com- 
bination of condition of fish, condition of water, available natural 
foods, kind and strength of daylight, and other factors at the time 
of fishing. In making his choice of a fly to use at a given time and 
place, an angler has opportunity to bring his experience, skill and 
instinet into play. 


Light rods of a length of 7 to 9 feet are commonly acceptable 
for trout-fishing. 

As has been mentioned in connection with salt-water fishing, 
many brook trout descend to the sea for a time, alter their appear- 
ance, and become known as sea trout. 

Sea trout customarily re-enter the streams in two annual migra- 
tions or “‘runs’’, the first of which takes place in April or May, 
while the later run occurs in late June and early July. 

Some of the streams that experience has shown to be best 
for angling for sea trout are as follows: 
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Stream Early Run Summer Run 


Musquodoboit River, Halifax County May 1-20 June 20-July 10 
Moser’s River, Halifax County May 1-20 July Mets 
Salmon River (Port Dufferin) 

Halifax County May 1-20 July 1-15 
Ecum Secum River, Halifax and 

Guysborough Counties Apr. 15-May 15 July 1-15 


Gaspereaux Brook, Guysborough County Apr. 15-May 15 July 1-15 
St. Mary’s River, Guysborough County Apr. 15-May 1 June 20-July 15 


Margaree River, Inverness County June 15-July 15 
Clyburn Brook, Victoria County May 15-30 July 1-15 
North River, Victoria County May 15-30 July 1-15 


The total annual catch of speckled trout in Nova Scotia in re- 
cent years is reported as 250,000 or more fish, weighing about 
65 tons. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


Rainbow trout from the western side of the continent have been 
introduced into Nova Scotia waters. They may be taken in Ramsey 
Lake, in the North Mountain area, near Bridgetown, Annapolis 
County; jn Sunken Lake, south of Kentville, Kings County; and 
in the Gaspereau River, Kings County. 

In these waters rainbow trout attain a weight of 5 pounds. 
Their reputation as furious fighting sport fish is second to none. 
For summer fishing, deep trolling with artificial spinner, at depths 
of 15 to 30 feet or more, is reeommended. 


BROWN TROUT 


These famous European game fish were introduced into Nova 
Scotia waters in 1923 without success. In 1933, however, plantings 
established a thriving population of brown trout in the Milford 
Haven or Guysborough River. They flourish in suitable waters 
in this province and have been known to reach a weight of more than 
11 pounds in fresh water and to produce even heavier sea-run indi- 
viduals. 
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Brown trout may now be taken in Milford Haven and Salmon 
Rivers, Guysborough County; Cornwallis River, Kings County; 
East River, Sheet Harbour, Halifax County; Mersey River, Queens 
County; Salmon River, Yarmouth County; and Kilkenny Lake, 
Cape Breton County. 

These trout are more tolerant of high temperature, mild pollu- 
tion and a variety of spawning conditions than are speckled trout 
and ean therefore provide trout fishing in waters that would other- 
wise lack it, but they incline to be very shy. 

Brown trout are taken throughout the angling season with 
small dry flies, bait, spinning lures and bass plugs. Late even- 
ing is usually the time when angling for them is at its best. 


LAKE OR GREY TROUT OR TOGUE 


These large trout are native to Nova Scotia, but are not widely 
distributed in this province. They are caught chiefly in Pockwock 
Lake, Halifax and Hants Counties, and in Sherbrooke Lake, Lunen- 
burg County. 

Since lake trout are at their best in July and August, they furn- 
ish angling at a time when the speckled trout fishing has a falling 
off. They average from 3 to 6 pounds, with an occasional fish of 
twice that weight. 

In early spring, when lake trout come up from the depths to 
feed in shallow water, they may be caught on trout fly tackle or 
by bait casting. Later in the season, these fish swim deeper in 
search of preferred temperatures and may be taken by trolling 
with deep-running spoons and spinners. 
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SMALLMOUTH BLACK BASS 


This is another kind of fish that has been introduced into 
Nova Scotia in order to increase angling opportunities. In the 
Great Lakes region, where it is native, it is regarded as a bonny 
fighter and is a prime favourite of the angler. Most specimens 
weigh less than 4 pounds. 

Bucktail and streamer flies are often used, with hooks of sizes 
from 2’s to 8’s, for taking smallmouths. The smaller, deep-going 
plugs and lures, bass fly spinners, and, in early morning and in 
evening, surface lures are also used. Many sportsmen prefer to 
tempt these fish with live bait, such as frogs and minnows. 

The principal waters in Nova Scotia in which smallmouths 
are taken are: Dartmouth Lakes, Halifax County; Lake Milo, 
Yarmouth County; Blair Lake, Cumberland County; Lily Lake, 
Hants County; Victoria Lake, Queens County; and Elhott Lake, 
Annapolis County. 


CHAIN PICKEREL 


These fish are believed to have been introduced into Nova 
Scotia. They are fished in Lake Milo, Yarmouth County, and in 
Spectacle Lakes and several other lakes near the community of 
Little Brook, Digby County. In these waters they are very com- 
mon and frequently attain a weight of two to four pounds. 

Pickerel will hit almost any lure, but will also strike viciously 
at a bucktail fly. 

Though somewhat bony, they are very tasty when baked in 
butter or fried. 
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It is not necessary to be an angler to enjoy an outdoor summer 
holiday in Nova Scotia. The province has a great variety of out- 
door attractions which, summer after summer, delight and satisfy 
thousands upon thousands of visitors. It is a Mecca and a haven, 
not only for sportsmen, but also for motorists, cyclists, picnickers, 
swimmers, boating enthusiasts, camera fans, artists, bird watchers 
and those who simply want to rest amid pleasing surroundings and 
among companionable people. 

No doubt one basic reason for this is that,while readily accessi- 
ble and near to areas with heavy human populations, Nova Scotia 
is peaceful and unerowded. The fine, paved shighways are not 
jammed with traffic, the beaches are not overrun with inescapable 
throngs, the waters are not alive with speedboats. In all parts 
of the province, including the environs of the capital city, a bustling 
seaport, there is ready access to ancient forest aisles, where, among 
the murmuring evergreens, the ground is luxuriantly carpeted with 
moss, ferns and flowers. 


CLIMATE 


In ocean-cradled Nova Scotia, spring, summer and fall are 
delightful and the winters are not severe. Even during the warmest 
of seasons, refreshing sea breezes moderate the sun’s heat and cool 
evenings and nights are comfortable and conducive to healthful 
rest. “‘Indian Summer” is characterized by pleasant, invigorating 
autumn days and wine-like atmosphere and continues until late 
October or early November. 
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Mean annual temperatures fall between 40° and 45°F., and 
those for the month of July between 62° and 66°. The higher tem- 
peratures are experienced in the interior of the southwestern part 
of the province. It is rare for the temperature in any part of Nova 
Scotia to rise above 90°F. in the shade. 

Prevailing summer winds blow from the south or southwest 
and average only 5 to 8 miles an hour. 

Total precipitation for a year is 40 to 55 inches, but the pro- 
portion of summer days without rain is relatively high. Some of 
the precipitation, especially around the southwestern coast, takes the 
form of cooling fogs that reach inland from the meeting-places of cool 
and warm Atlantic currents, but often flee before the morning sun. 


SCENIC DELIGHTS 


Variety is one of the appealing characteristics of Nova Scotia. 
Farm and forest are extensively interspersed. Smiling lakes, con- 
nected by rushing streams, are dotted about in haphazard fashion. 
The main highways often extend their smooth pavement for miles 
close to the encircling sea, so that beach and bay, headland and 
harbour, succeed one another in a series of unmatchable panoramas, 


delighting the traveler. 


Many a scene of rural loveliness, marked by order, comfort 
and thrift, is fringed on the one hand by ample verdant meadows 
and fenced in on the other hand by lofty wooded hills or mountains. 


The hillsand mountains of Nova Scotia are satisfyingly pictures- 
que without being excessively high. Well has it been said that, if 
a hill or mountain goes about it aright, it can attain a pleasing dignity 
without assaulting the heavens in its efforts. The highest part of 
the mainland of the province is found in the Cobequid range, which 
runs east and west between Cape Chignecto, at the head of the 
Bay of Fundy, and northwestern Pictou County, but nowhere 
exceeds an elevation of 1200 feet. Another hilly area, with a maxi- 
mum elevation of about a thousand feet, occupies eastern Pictou 
County and Western Antigonish County. Much of Cape Breton 
Island is characterized by striking ranges of wooded hills that in Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park rise to 1747 feet, the highest point 
in the province. 

The landscape as a whole, and exposures of solid rock in greater 
detail, carry the signatures of ancient glaciers that came down from 
the north and helped to shape the surface of the land. 

Spruce, balsam fir, hemlock, tamarack, and white and red pine 
are cone-bearing trees that make up a large part of the forest. All 
of these but the tamarack are evergreen. 
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No small part of Nova Scotia’s forests, however, is composed 
of such broad-leafed trees as red oak, white and yellew birch, beech, 
poplar, elm, and red and sugar maple. Intermingling of the various 
kinds of trees adds much to the charm of the woodlands. 

The varied verdure of Nova Scotian landscapes is especially 
pronounced in spring and gives increased loveliness and allurement 
to that happy season. Spring is the time when the peepers in marsh 
and pool tune their lays, rabbits in search of a tonic issue from the 
woods to nibble clover along the roadsides, hordes of blue-backed 
kyacks or gaspereaux thrust their way up the roaring brooks, 
swallows dispute the possession of favoured nesting places, and the 
wild geese that have wintered in southern Nova Scotia honk over- 
head as they set out for northern breeding grounds. The Nova 
Scotian spring is hard to beat. 

How shall the charm of the Nova Scotian summer be depicted 
on the printed page? This is the season when the countryside is 
superb in its natural greenery, when purling rivulets and feathery 
cascades lend enchantment to leafy dells, when the green, white- 
erested Atlantic surges welcome bathers along beaches of white, 
gray or russet sand, and when fragrant hay, luscious berries and 
other early products of field and garden are being gathered in. It 
is the season when spotted fawns and their graceful mothers pause 
by the wayside to stare at visitors, when the Hermit Thrush, from 
his woodland retreat, sings the sun down, and when the young 
of far-wandering Arctic Terns uncertainly try their tender wings. 
In a Nova Scotian summer, mere living becomes a rich and vibrant 
kind of happiness! 


Nova Scotia is a summer refuge for persons who are liable to 
attacks of hay fever. This has long been proved in practice and is 
now supported by a report from the Science Service of Canada’s 
Department of Agriculture. Few extensive stands of ragweed 
were found in Nova Seotia. Pollen indexes obtained from twelve 
recording stations set up at points scattered throughout the province 
show six indexes to be ‘‘excellent’’, six to be “‘good’’, and none to 
be so poor as ‘‘fairly good.” 

Nova Scotia has no poisonous snakes and no chiggers. Wood- 
lands and shrubby areas may be freely entered and enjoyed in sum- 
mer without anxiety about such creatures. Most of the province 
is also free of ticks that will bite human beings, but dog ticks were 
introduced some years ago, presumably on hunting dogs from 
farther south, into the extreme western part of the province. They 
have multiplied and spread in the western counties, where they are 
active in late spring and early summer. In that area they should 
be guarded against during the period of their activity, but they are 
neither poisonous nor painful. 

Nova Scotia has not been subjected to extensive aerial spray- 
ing with modern insecticides. In other jurisdictions where such 
procedures have been applied to control insect pests, unfortunate 
losses of desirable fish and wildlife have been attributed to them. 
Nova Scotia resources of these types have not experienced such 
losses. 

Poison ivy? Well, it is scattered here and there in Nova Scotia, 
but is neither common nor luxuriant. It may even be less poisonous 
than it generally is elsewhere, for instances of poisoning caused by 
it in this province are relatively few. 
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The charm of spring and summer in Nova Scotia is notably 
enhanced by the widespread occurrence of an abundance of beau- 
tiful wild flowers. First to open are the dainty pink-and-white 
blossoms of the trailing arbutus or mayflower, which, peeping from 
beneath the sheltering evergreen leaves of this prostrate plant at 
innumerable wayside and woodland points throughout the province, 
enrich the spring zephyrs with delightful fragrance. 
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Other exquisite and conspicuous spring flowers that adorn 
the landscapes of Nova Scotia in their appropriate times and places 
include bluets, trillums, violets (white, blue and yellow), lady- 
slippers, shadbush and rhodora. 

Well known summer wild flowers that are common and widely 
distributed in the province in their respective seasons include iris, 
grass pink and other orchids, pitcherplant, wild rose, beach pea, 
waterlily, sheep laurel, fireweed, sea lavender, goldenrod, wild 
aster, pearly everlasting and many others. 

Roadsides, especially in western Nova Scotia, are often gay with 
stands of many-coloured lupines, planted by residents to beautify 
the neighbourhood. 

While natural beauty and enchanting views abound throughout 
Nova Scotia, some places that through the years have won special 
popular acclaim for their attractiveness may well receive brief 
mention here. 


DIGBY NECK TO TRURO 


The exceptional beauty of the long, narrow splinter of the 
western end of the province that separates St. Mary’s Bay from 
the Bay of Fundy and is known as Digby Neck, Long Island and 
Brier Island has long been renowned. Sandy Cove, on Digby Neck, 
has been hailed as something a poet or a painter might dream of. 
The ‘splinter’ is a narrow ridge of trap rock, or hardened lava, 
which continues east of Digby Gut, where it is called the North 
Mountain. Digby Neck is connected with the rest of the province 
by a modern highway. 

The Annapolis Basin, sheltered between the North and South 
Mountains, possesses both great natural beauty and exceptional 
historical interest. Deep, steep-sided natural passages in this 
area, such as Digby Gut and the lower part of the Bear River val- 
ley, are very striking. 

The Annapolis Valley, which occupies the area between 
North, and South Mountains east of Annapolis Basin, is 

famous for its rural charm. It is at its best in late 
May, when the apple orchards are in bloom, and 
again in mid-autumn, when the fruit is ripe. 

Because it is narrower and steeper, the 
adjoining, orchardelad Gaspereau 
Valley, just south of Wolfville, 
offers an exceptionally 
pleasing picture. 


The North Mountain comes to an end on the east in the frown- 
ing, precipitous cape called Blomidon, which adds its stern allure- 
ment to many of the panoramas around Minas Basin. A look- 
off tower near by provides a magnificent view, extending into five 
counties. 


The North Mountain does not really terminate in Blomidon, its 
easternmost point, but swings around to the northwest, where it 
narrows and comes spectacularly to a final point in the dissected 
precipices of Cape Split, bolder than Blomidon, but less often seen. 

Beside the seaport town of Windsor, highway and railway cross, 
on long bridges, the mouth of the Avon River. Here the visitor can 
readily observe at first-hand the remarkable tides of the headwaters 
of the Bay of Fundy, the highest in the world. At high water the 
Avon is broad and deep, a substantial, powerful river, and large 
steamers float placidly beside the wharves. Six hours later the 
scene is greatly changed. The Avon is then reduced to a brook-like 
stream, far down in a steep-sided ravine of red mud, and the help- 
less steamers, entirely out of water, rest upright on timber ‘‘mat- 
tresses’’, constructed for their support. 

It was Charles Dudley Warner, the New England essayist, 
who remarked that, until he gazed at low tide from an Avon River 
bridge at the bare, muddy river-bed far below, he had never really 
realized how much water adds to a river! 

In the estuaries of the Avon, Shubenacadie, and other rivers 
that enter the head of the Bay of Fundy. the rising tide, having 
many miles to travel, may come so fast that its forefront is a roaring 
wave of foaming, muddy water, known as a ‘‘bore’’. This phen- 
omenon occurs twice in a little more than 24 hours. 

Fundy tides attain their greatest range at Burntcoat Head 
and Noel Bay, where the north shore of Hants County borders on 
Minas Basin, northeast of Windsor. There, at periods of new and 
full moon, their rise and fall has been observed to be as much as 53 
feet. Severe storms at such periods are reported to have driven the 
tide even higher. 
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The drive along Route 2, on the north shore of Cobequid Bay 
and Minas Basin, between Truro and Parrsboro, and westward 
over a secondary road to Advocate, is famous for the series of ex- 
ceptionally picturesque views that it provides. 

The progressive town of Truro, happily situated in a broad 
valley at the junction of the Salmon and North Rivers, wisely adds 
to its attractions by maintaining Victoria Park, a reserve of a thous- 
and acres, including a semi-natural ravine in the forest, with cool, 
rushing brook and beautiful waterfalls, within a stone’s throw of the 
business district. 


FUNDY TO CANSO 


Among the rounded summits of the Cobequid range, a few miles 
north of Truro, are many enchanting vistas. Wentworth Valley, 
one of the finest of the vales that penetrate the outskirts of the 
range, 1s increasingly popular as a center for winter skiing. 

Joggins, on the shore of Chignecto Bay, near Amherst, is cele- 
brated for its geological formations and for the excellence and variety 
of fossils to be found in rock exposures in its vicinity. 

The beauty of the valley of River Philip, which, rising in the 
Cobequids, passes through Oxford and discharges into Northum- 
berland Strait, 1s highly praised. 

Pictou Harbour, with its wide-spreading arms, and with Pic- 
tou Town near its entrance, has many admirers. From the summit 
of Green Hill, near the head of the harbour’s middle arm, an en- 
chanting panorama of a rich and varied countryside can be sur- 
veyed. 

The rugged hills on both sides of the border between Pictou 
and Antigonish Counties, which are traversed by Route 4, are 
strikingly beautiful. 

Continuing eastward, Route 4 descends by easy stages into the 
deep trough between the mainland and Cape Breton Island that 
contains the Strait of Canso. Long an obstacle to ready travel 
between Cape Breton and the rest of Nova Scotia, the strait has 
now been overcome by a massive modern engineering work, the 
Canso Causeway, unequalled for depth. 


CAPE BRETON ISLANO 


The boldest scenery in Nova Scotia, and perhaps the most un- 
usual, is to be found in Cape Breton Island. The steep, forest- 
clad mountains that occupy the west, north and center of the land 
area of the great island combine with the far-flung expanse of Bras 
d’Or Lake to make it so. 

This lake almost cuts Cape Breton in half and has direct con- 
nection with the sea through two narrow, tidal passages, one on 
either side of the long, high island named Boularderie. Its main 
body sends off, to east and west, long, broad arms—St. Andrew’s 
Channel, East Bay, West Bay, and St. Patrick’s Channel—each of 
which is a noble lake in its own right. A sharp constriction at 
Barra Strait almost cuts this lake system asunder. 

Round about this scenic gem, and reflected in its surface, 
are the abrupt, wooded mountains characteristic of the region. 
These reach their greatest development on the west and north, 
where they are interspersed with delightful sheltered glens, in 
which sturdy Seotch Highlanders make their homes. 

In the northern part of the island the most lofty of the towering 
mountains are included in the 377 square miles of Cape Breton 
Highlands National Park, a preserve for natural beauty of the land- 
scape and the wild creatures of the forest. It extends from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Atlantic Ocean and is traversed by the 
northern loop of the spectacular Cabot Trail. 


This remarkable highway conducts the traveler through the 
heart of wild mountains and along the most scenic parts of both 
coasts of the island. Panoramas of extraordinary grandeur spread 
out from the summits along the way. In clear weather one can 
easily make out, across the gulf waters to the westward, hills in the 
Magdalen Islands, a part of the Province of Quebec. The eastern 
are of the Trail passes park headquarters at Ingonish and crosses 
Cape Smoky, where a most picturesque intermingling of rocky 
shores and white-capped blue ocean unfolds before the eye. 


ALONG THE ATLANTIC 


Back on the mainland again, we must take note of such beauty 
spots in Guysborough County as Guysborough Harbour, New 
Harbour and Country Harbour, where deep valleys shelter long, 
narrow, quiet waters. 

St. Mary’s River, largest stream in Nova Scotia, flows through 
peaceful valleys characterized by delightful pastoral scenes. 

The settled strip along Route 7, the Marine Highway, between 
Halifax and Sherbrooke, and the continuation of this broken coast- 
al area to Canso, form what is known as the Eastern Shore. This 
part of the province, especially the section from Musquodoboit 
Harbour through Ship Harbour, Sheet Harbour and Eeum Secum 
to Marie Joseph, which is bordered by a myriad of scattered islands 
of all shapes and sizes, has well been described as one of Nova Scotia’s 
wonderlands. Some of the islands are bare and exposed to the full 
fury of the sea, while others are sheltered and wooded. Some are 
formed of solid rock and some of sand and shingle. The views to 
be had from the highway and the delights of boat trips among the 
varied archipelagoes, where herons and cormorants nest in tree 
tops and mother eider ducks tend their broods, must be experienced 
to be appreciated. 

The Atlantic coast from Halifax west to Cape Sable, known as 
the South Shore, is not as high as the mountainous country of eastern 
Nova Scotia, but is bountifully adorned, nevertheless, with satisfy- 
ing beauty of a quieter type. The charm inherent in the close suc- 
cession, along this shore, of islands and capes, beaches and bays, 
sequestered villages and wooded hills, with, every bere and there, a 
lively little river rushing headlong to the sea, has a strong appeal 
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to all who behold it. And when it is viewed from some eminence 
after dark has fallen, as the numerous guardian lighthouses send out 
their bright rays to guide the mariner, it exerts a fascination all its 
own. It is true that certain places, such as the island-studded 
reaches of Mahone Bay and the quiet estuary of the hill-bordered 
LaHave River, leading inland to the pleasant town of Bridgewater, 
have won well-deserved individual praise, yet 1t must be confessed 
that the entire South Shore is an uninterrupted band of glorious 
scenery. 

And what shall be said of other parts of Nova Scotia; of broad 
Pubnico Harbour and the marsh-bordered Cheboque; of the cluster- 
ed Tusket Islands and the intricate, sheltered lake systems of the 
interior; of the lush valleys of the Shubenacadie and Stewiacke 
and the quiet beauty of Lochaber Lake? Time and space for any- 
thing like an adequate account of the diversified and eye-filling 
scenery of this Atlantic Province are wanting. As the visitor 
moves from place to place and region to region, he will come to re- 
alize that all of Nova Scotia is richly endowed with scenic delights. 

An account of local details will be found in the Nova Scotia 
Tour Book, distributed by the Nova Scotia Travel Bureau, Halifax. 


HERE'S FUN FOR EVERYONE 


In addition to fishing, Nova Scotia summers in- 
vite participation in a variety of activities. Driv- 
ing, camping, hiking, picnicking, yachting, boating, 
canoeing, swimming, water sports, sun-bathing and 
mere loafing and dreaming—al]l have their devotees. 
Suitable beaches, harbours, inland waters and deep 
woodlands abound. Equipment for such outdoor 
recreation may be temporarily brought into Canada 
without difficulty or may be bought or rented after 
arrival. 

While canoeing may be enjoyed on many waterways in Nova 
Scotia, some of the best canoe routes are to be found in the vicinity 
of Caledonia, Liverpool, Mill Village, Dartmouth, Shubenaecadie, 
Truro, Hubbards and Windsor. Attractive and varied canoe routes 
also pass through Tobeatic and Liscomb Game Sanctuaries (see 
beyond). Such trips are commonly combined with overnight camp- 
ing in undisturbed sylvan surroundings. Modern repellents and 
insecticide bombs take care of mosquito problems very comfortably. 

Be careful with fire! In periods of extreme drought it is some- 
times necessary, for forest conservation and the public safety, to 
close Nova Scotia’s woodlands temporarily to unnecessary travel. 

For real seaside fun, try a fish-fry or a clam-bake on the beach! 
You will have no difficulty in obtaining the essentials. If you would 
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like to dig your own clams, as many do, you can easily get the use 
of a clam-hoe and uncover the luscious bivalves at low tide. Inquire 
locally for a suitable clam-bed, for, though clams grow commonly 
in sheltered tidal shores all around Nova Scotia, pollution from hu- 
man communities has made it necessary for the authorities to pro- 
tect the health of the public by prohibiting clam-digging in certain 
limited areas. 

Picking delicious ripe wild berries is a pleasant pastime that 
many enjoy and that can be indulged in by the whole family. Nova 
Seotia is abundantly blessed with beautiful edible berries, some of 
which are available at all times from June to October. Wild straw- 
berries are the first to ripen and are followed by blueberries, huckle- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, bake-apple berries, teaberries, 
black cherries, choke cherries, high-bush cranberries, upland ecran- 
berries and bog cranberries. 

Bake-apple berries are new to many visitors, for they are a 
northern fruit, found around the world, and reaching their southern 
limit in Nova Scotia. The plants produce their rose-and-yellow 
berries in bogs, especially in the eastern part of the province, where 
they ripen in July and August. When the berries become soft and 
translucent, they are fully ripe and at their best. 

In the neighborhood of habitation, it is, of course, advisable to 
obtain owner’s consent before entering on private land to pick berries. 

When your fresh, ripe berries, raw or stewed, according to 
personal|ipreference, are served with cream and sugar, they will 
delight! the most fastidious! palate and play well their role.in satis- 
fying your Nova Scotian appetite! 
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For an interesting change, dry dulse, a small edible seaweed, 
of a dull reddish colour. It grows in many places on the Nova 
Scotia coast and is exposed at low tide. Residents will be happy 
to show it to you. You ean enjoy nibbling it fresh and dry some to 
take home. 

On many a wave-hammered shore visitors may collect at will 
beautiful and interesting souvenirs of their Nova Scotia holiday. 
Varicoloured pebbles, smoothed and polished by ocean’s labours 
through a thousand years; sand dollars, sea-urchins, fluted scallop 
valves, and other attractive sea-shells; and quaint and curious 
treasures of natural driftwood are all to be had for the gathering. 

More than a hundred smooth sand beaches, well distributed 
around Nova Scotia’s coast, attract the eye and provide abundant 
space for swimming, sun bathing and picnicking. Some gentle 
slopes border warm, sheltered waters and are ideal for family bath- 
ing; others meet the full shock of spray-plumed Atlantic combers 
and are beloved of surf swimmers. Bathers, in either case, delight 
in the extra buoyancy and stimulation of salt water. 

Swimming in unpolluted lakes and streams, where clear, rip- 
pling fresh water caresses the bather, is also readily available in all 
parts of the province. 


In a region where land and water 
are so intimately intermingled, boat- 
ing and yachting are very natural 
diversions, widely enjoyed. A great 
variety of craft, large and small, may 
be rented or chartered. Portable 
boats are easily brought in by the 
visitor and may be launched in any of 
the numerous harbours and coves to 
which good roads give ready access. 


Cyclists and hikers, solitary 
or in parties, find an endless 
variety of pleasures along Nova 
Scotia’s paved highways and 
entrancing byways. Youth 
hostels are maintained in some 
communities and are listed in 
the Nova Scotia Travel Bureau 
free booklet entitled ‘‘Where 
to Stay in Nova Scotia.’’ 


WHERE TO STAN 
nog 
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The beauty spots of this extraordinary region make a strong 
appeal to artists, so that painting and sketching are going on, all 
summer long, in every part of the province. Blue Rocks, Peggy’s 
Cove, Blomidon, and the Bras d’Or area in Cape Breton Island 
have attained widespread fame for their artistic appeal. 


At Shubenacadie, on Route 2, between Halifax and Truro, an 
extensive Wildlife Park is maintained by the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests. Here splendid live specimens of Nova 
Scotian wild animals, such as moose, deer, black bear, wildcat, 
beaver, otter, fisher, marten, weasel, raccoon, fox, woodchuck and 
rabbit, may be readily and safely seen by the public. Bird life 
kept in the Park includes Canada Geese, Blue Geese, Barnacle 
Geese and White-fronted Geese; Hiders, Teal, Bluebills, Shovelers, 
and other kinds of ducks; Ruffed Grouse, Bob-white Quail, Ring- 
necked Pheasants, and other upland game birds. The popularity 
of the Park is indicated by the fact that many more than a hundred 
thousand people visit it every year. There is no charge for admis- 
sion. 

Many visitors to Nova Scotia like to attend the annual Guide’s 
Meet, held by the Nova Scotia Guides Association, usually in early 
August, in some lovely inland area where suitable fields, woods and 
waters are conveniently at hand. Camping facilities, with electric 
power connections, are made available. Contests in woodland 
activities, including log rolling, canoe racing, wood cutting, fly- 
casting and various kinds of shooting, are engaged in for a week or 
so by professional guides and their youthful apprentices. 

Somewhat similar sports meets, sponsored by local Fish and 
Game Associations, are held annually in the province. An eastern 
one, at Stillwater, near Sherbrooke, Guysborough County, takes 
place in late July and a western one, at Beaver Dam, near Shelburne, 
usually includes Labour Day, in the first week of September. 
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CAMERA HUNTING 


There is no closed season for camera hunting! This sport 
requires skill and care and provides plenty of suspense and nerve- 
tingling thrills! The trophies obtained are full of interest and 
beauty, they are admired by your friends, they recall happy memories 
and they may be readily and inexpensively preserved. 

A picturesque, moderate-sized animal that is easy to practice 
on and that is common in mainland Nova Scotia is the porcupine. 
He is a heavy, lumbering, timorous chap that cannot run faster 
than you can walk. If he is discovered in a small tree, he looks as 
if he is sorry he ever went there and tries to make himself so small 
and still that you won’t notice him, but he can’t shrink enough to 
escape registering a good image on your camera film. When he is 
discovered on the ground at a distance from a tree, his favourite 
tactic is to stand still, turn his back, spread his quills, and make his 
teeth chatter. He can’t shoot or throw his quills, but he can swing 
his quill-studded tail with great speed, so don’t get within reach of it. 

The ever-present red squirrel makes a charming subject for 
the camera. 

When sufficiently experienced, try for a deer, a moose, or even a 
bear. These subjects will require careful planning and much skill 
and know-how. 

Other favourite subjects are leaping fish and nesting birds. 
Be sure that you can name what you photograph. Care must be 
taken under some circumstances not to cause damage to eggs or 
young birds, which cannot endure long exposure to sunshine or rain 
and are often sought by predators. 

Don’t overlook the stationary things that will yield good camera 
trophies—the wild flowers, landscapes, seascapes, rivers, lakes and 
waterfalls. 

Whether you use a still camera or take movies, whether you 
preter colour film or black-and-white, you will find Nova Scotia a 
happy camera hunting ground. 
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BIRO WATCHING 


The number of persons in all walks of life who search out birds 
and observe them, either for the pleasure of doing so or as a research 
activity, is on the increase. With its varied bird life, drawn from 
both north and south, with some kinds characteristic of the ocean 
and others of inland evergreen forests, Nova Scotia offers remarkable 
opportunities for bird watchers. They “get to Nova Scotia and 
love it.” More than 300 kinds of birds have been reported from this 
province. 

Varied and attractive bird populations are to be found through- 
out the provinee, but, for the sake of definiteness, the following list 
of places known to be frequented by birds as indicated is provided. 


County Place Specialty 
Yarmouth Lake George ee Great Black-backed 
ulls 
is Cook’s Beach Nesting shorebirds 
3 Tusket Islands Gulls, terns, Guillemots, 
northern type songbirds 
Shelburne The Hawk Migrating shorebirds 
ns Sable River estuary and beaches Shorebirds, Sharp-tailed 
Sparrows, Pine Grosbeaks, 
Gray Jays 
Lunenburg New Ross Spruce Grouse 
Halifax Lawrencetown Variety of bird life 
a Harrigan Cove Eider Ducks, Leach’s Petrels, 


Guillemots, Double-crested 
Cormorants, gulls, terns, 
Great Blue Herons 


Digby Westport Migratory birds 
Annapolis Ked-ge Lodge Woodland birds 
Kings Evangeline Beach Migrating shorebirds 
Sumberland Amherst Yellow Rails 
Antigonish Crystal Cliffs Great Cormorants 
a Monks Head Great Cormorants 
Victoria Bird Islands, via Big Bras d’Or Great Cormorants,  Puffins, 


Razor-billed Auks, Guille- 
mots, Leach’s Petrels. 

The following brief notes may also help visitors to find some 
birds of special interest to them. 

Semipalmated Plover nest on pebbly beaches in Yarmouth 
County and along the South Shore. Willets are plentiful and con- 
spicuous as nesters in the vicinity of salt marshes, especially around 
the western part of the province. Thousands of Semipalmated 
Sandpipers form spectacular flocks at Evangeline Beach, Kings 
County, in early August. Migrating Hudsonian Godwits occur 
regularly in August in the vicinity of The Hawk and Cape Sable, 
Shelburne County. 


Great Black-backed and Herring Gulls nest in many places on 
coastal islands and on islands in lakes. Common and Arctic Terns 
nest on many coastal islands. 

The Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker is widely scattered, 
but uncommon. The same remark applies to the Pileated Wood- 
pecker, or Cock of the Woods, which prefers stands of large trees. 

The Cliff Swallow may still be found nesting under eaves of 
buildings in many places. The Gray Jay, or Canada Jay, inhabits 
coniferous forests, especially in cooler areas. Ravens are generally 
distributed and are easily distinguished from Crows by their croaks 
and other notes. 

Boreal Chickadees and Ruby-crowned Kinglets are fairly com- 
mon breeding birds in coniferous forests. Gray-cheeked Thrushes 
nest on exceptionally cool, foggy outer islands and headlands. 

Cape May Warblers prefer coniferous forests on Cape Breton 
Island. Bay-breasted Warblers nest, and are more numerous to- 
ward the east. Blackpoll Warblers nest in woods along cool outer 
coasts, especially eastward. Wilson’s Warblers nest from St. 
Margaret’s Bay eastward. 

Rusty Blackbirds are generally distributed as nesters in swampy 
woods and in the vicinity of fresh water. Pine Grosbeaks are most 
noticeable in July, when they feed on shadberries or wild pears. 

Sharp-tailed Sparrows nest near salt marshes and diked lands. 
Lincoln’s Sparrows nest on the eastern mainland and in Cape Breton 
Island. 

The Nova Scotia Bird Society will be pleased to provide more 
detailed information and to help with special problems. Communi- 


cations may be addressed to the Secretary, in care of the Nova Scotia 
Museum of Science, Halifax. 


MIGRATORY BIRD SANCTUARIES 


Under federal authority and with provincial approval, five 
migratory bird sanctuaries have been established in Nova Scotia. 

Big Glace Bay Lake Bird Sanctuary, in Cape Breton County, 
and Port Joli Bird Sanctuary, in Shelburne and Queens Counties, 


are valuable chiefly as resorts of Canada Geese and Black Ducks 
outside of the breeding season. 
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Amherst Point Bird Sanctuary, in Cumberland County, and 
Kentville Bird Sanctuary, in Kings County, were set aside as nesting 
areas for wild ducks. During migration periods they shelter aug- 
mented numbers of these birds. 

Ken-Wo Country Club Bird Sanctuary, in Kings County, pro- 
tects Woodcock and songbirds. 


GAME SANCTUARIES 


Nova Scotia maintains four game sanctuaries, 1n which hunting 
is prohibited but angling is permitted. The old logging trails 
through them make good foot-paths. The wardens in charge en- 
courage camera hunting in these reserved areas. Outlines of all 
four are shown on the road map published and distributed by the 
Nova Scotia Travel Bureau. 

Sanctuary Regulations require that a non-resident entering 
any of these sanctuaries be accompanied by a licensed guide, unless 
he plans merely to pass through by road. A permit must also be 
obtained from a provincial forest ranger. 

Westernmost and oldest of the game sanctuaries is Tobeatic, 
established in 1927. Lying west of Lake Rossignol, it 
includes the meeting-point of Digby, Yarmouth, Shelburne and 
Queens Counties and has an area of about 200 square miles. The 
scenery is spectacularly beautiful, the speckled trout fishing is fair, 
and all the common species of wildlife of this region are present. In 
these peaceful solitudes one may find an unrivalled opportunity for 
relaxation and communion with the wild folk. 

Liscomb Game Sanctuary, north of Sheet Harbour and on the 
boundary between Halifax and Guysborough Counties, dates from 
1928 and is slightly larger than Tobeatic. It is traversed by a 
reasonably good dirt road, connecting Sheet Harbour with Pictou 
County centers. No guide or entrance permit is necessary for 
passage unless camping within the sanctuary is intended. Wild- 
life is fairly common and fishing for speckled trout is good. 


Waverley Game Sanctuary, established in 1930, is an area of 
20 square miles about 15 miles north of Halifax. Roads give ready 
access to it. The scenery is rugged and picturesque. 

In western Cumberland County, not far from Ambherst, is 
Chignecto Game Sanctuary, established in 1987. This game sanc- 
tuary is traversed by a secondary provineial highway and is the site 
of extensive forestry experiments. 


Many consider the fall of the year to be, in Nova Scotia, the 
best season of all. Then the air is clear and invigorating, the temp- 
erature is just right, the sunshine is kind, and, as October draws 
near, the maples hang out their flaming banners. When maples, 
birehes, poplars and huckleberries mingle their bright reds and 
yellows with the staid, unchanging dark green of the spruces, firs, 
hemlocks and pines, the landscapes of this happy province by the 
sea take on a new glory. 

This time of year, when populations of all kinds of game reach 
their annual peak, is recognized, in harmony with nature and accord- 
ing to the law of the land, as the hunting season. Oversight of 
hunting in Nova Scotia is maintained, in the interest of fair play 
and conservation, by the Department of Lands and Forests and the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Detailed information about 
hunting seasons, licenses, bag limits, permissible equipment, and 
other regulations will be furnished gladly by either of these organi- 
zations, either through their local representatives or their Halifax 
offices, or by any office of the Nova Scotia Travel Bureau. When 
plans for a hunting trip in Nova Scotia are being made, it is advisable 
to obtain reliable, up-to-date information in advance, as the game 
regulations must be adjusted from time to time to meet changing 
conditions. 
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Attention is again called to the requirement that a non-resident 
who, in Nova Scotia, hunts any game or enters any forest, or other 
place frequented by game, for the purpose of hunting, fishing or 
camping, must be accompanied by a licensed guide. 

Wilderness and settlement are so closely intermingled in Nova 
Scotia that the good hunting areas are easily accessible. Because 
of this fact and the excellent service offered by experienced guides 
and outfitters, many sportsmen prefer, especially if only limited 
time is available, to seek their game in this province. 

Though it has been necessary to maintain a closed season for 
moose in Nova Scotia for more than twenty years, there are still 
many of these magnificent animals in the province and they are on 
the increase. Those who roam the woods extensively may well 
come across one; indeed, they show themselves from time to time 
along the travelled highways. 

The principal game animal in Nova Scotia at present is the fleet, 
handsome white-tailed or Virginia deer. It is found in numbers 
throughout the province and is a very popular quarry. About 
35,000 to 40,000 white-tailed deer were taken in Nova Scotia by hun- 
ters, many of them non-residents, during the open season in the fall. 
When still-hunting deer, plan to hear and see your deer before 1t 
hears or sees you. Be sure before you shoot that your gun 
points at a deer, not a man! 

Another popular game animal in this province is the varying 
hare or snowshoe rabbit. It is larger than the cottontail rabbit and 
inhabits all kinds of woodlands in Nova Scotia, but is most success- 
fully hunted in comparatively open, bushy areas. While it 1s sub- 
ject, from natural causes, to variations in abundance, it is so pro- 
lific and so adept at concealment that it supports hunting pressure 
without difficulty and is usually common to abundant. 

Nova Scotia has also substan- 
tial populations of more or less 
predatory animals that afford ex- 
cellent hunting and on which there 
isno closed season. The principal 
ones are the black bear, the wild 
cat or bobeat, the red fox and the 
raccoon. It is reeommended that 
any plans for hunting any of these F& 
animals be carefully developed in 
consultation with a guide or an 
outfitter who is familiar with 
local conditions. 


Game birds also provide thrilling sport 
in Nova Scotia. Of the two kinds of native 
grouse or “‘‘partridge,’’ Spruce Grouse are 
protected throughout the year because they 
are so fearless and simpleminded that with- 
out that protection they would soon be ex- 
terminated, but hunting of Ruffed Grouse 
or Bireh Partridge, which normally are 
common, is permitted. During the hunting 
season, which usually lasts about a month 
in October and November, this feathered 
lord of the forests is much sought after. 

The Common Pheasant and the Gray or Hungarian Partridge 
have both been introduced successfully into suitable areas of Nova 
Scotia, where they provide good sport. 

There are many sportsmen to whom the hunting of the wise 
and self-reliant Canada Goose is the best of field sport. Nova 
Scotia lies on the Atlantic migration route of flocks of Canada Geese 
passing between northeastern breeding grounds and New England. 
First-class hunting for these noble birds is enjoyed about shallow 
harbours and some of the lakes in this province. Several thousand 
of these geese winter on the southwestern coast of Nova Scotia, 
where tidal feeding-grounds provide them with eelgrass rootstocks 
and other food through the cold season. 

Black Ducks easily head the list of game ducks available to the 
hunter in Nova Scotia. They are common in many areas and are 
considered unexcelled for sporting qualities and for the table. Teal, 
Whistlers, Bluebills, Buffleheads, Eiders and Scoters are also hunted 
extensively in this province. 

Use of a specialized breed of brownish-yellow dogs as decoys 
to stimulate the curiosuty of wild ducks and so attract them within 
range on the hunter is an interesting local mode of hunting in some 
areas in western Nova Scotia. These tolling dogs, as they are called, 
have been trained to play about and to run back and forth on the 
shore in front of the hunter’s blind. Strange as it may seem, ducks 
that visit the vicinity are strongly lured by these actions toward 
the dog and thus toward the concealed sportsman. 

A great variety of sandpipers, plover and other shorebirds 
migrate along the shores of Nova Scotia in late summer and early 
fall, but here, as in the rest of North America, the only ones for 
which an open season is provided are the sporty Woodcock and _ the 
Common or Wilson’s Snipe. Woodcock hunting in western and 
north-central Nova Scotia attracts from beyond provincial borders 
many who specialize in the pursuit of this “‘timber-doodle.”’ 
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TRAVELLING TO NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia can be reached with great ease from the United 
States and from the other Canadian Provinces. 

The principal routes for those travelling by car are (1) via the 
modern auto-ferry ‘‘Bluenose,’’ operating daily in summer and tri- 
weekly at other seasons between Bar Harbor, Maine, and Yar- 
mouth, at the western end of Nova Scotia; (2) via the seagoing 
ferry steamer ‘“‘Princess Helene,” carrying about 50 ears each trip, 
which operates between Saint John, New Brunswick, and Digby, in 
western Nova Scotia; and (8) by the land route that passes over 
the Isthmus of Chignecto and enters Nova Scotia near Amherst, in 
the north-central part of the province. 

Auto-earrying ferries are also in daily operation between Prince 
Kdward Island and Caribou, Nova Scotia, and between Newfound- 
land and North Sydney, Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. 

Visitors from Europe may travel direct to Halifax by various 
well known lines of trans-Atlantic passenger ships. 

Frequent flights on regular air routes from Halifax connect 
Nova Scotia with New York, Boston, Toronto, Montreal, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. Some flights 
make stops at Yarmouth, others at Sydney. 

Canadian National Railways operate three trains daily 
between Montreal and Halifax. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company enters Nova Scotia via its steam ferry service between 
Saint John, New Brunswick, and Digby, Nova Scotia. 


ENTERING CANADA 


Courteous officials at ports of entry will do everything possible 
within the established regulations to facilitate procedures and 
expedite entry. 

Crossing the United States-Canadian border either way is 
usually accomplished without difficulty or delay by citizens or 
permanent residents of the United States. They do not require 
passports. The carrying of acceptable identification papers is, 
however, strongly recommended. 

Visitors may bring sporting outfits for their own use into Canada 
wil payment of duty by declaring them at entry. These may 
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include shotguns, sporting rifles, fishing tackle, portable boats, 
outboard motors, equipment for camping, golf, tennis and other 
games, radios, portable or table-model television sets, musical instru- 
ments, typewriters, cameras (with up to six rolls of film and 12 flash 
bulbs per person) in their possession on arrival. For convenience 
it is advisable to list such equipment in advance, with description 
and serial numbers of outboard motors, guns, cameras, ete. 

All such articles must be identified and reported outwards with- 


<= in six months after entry. 


A visitor does not require a federal permit to possess rifles, 
shotguns or fishing tackle in Canada. He must provide Canadian 
Customs with a description of such equipment and serial numbers of 
guns, so that the articles may be readily cleared upon their return. 

Fifty rounds of ammunition per person are admitted duty 
free. 

Revolvers, pistols and fully automatic firearms are prohibited. 

Pleasure boats may enter Canada by water for a period up to 
six months under permit obtainable at a customs port of entry. 
This document should be surrendered to Canadian Customs at port 
of departure. 

Hunting and pet dogs may be brought in free of duty under the 
following regulations: 

(a) Dogs from the United States of America must be accom- 
panied by a certificate in one of the following forms: 

(1) a certificate signed by a licensed veterinarian of 
Canada or the United States certifying that the dog 
has been vaccinated against rabies during the pre- 
ceding six months; such certificate shall carry an 
adequate and legible description of the dog and date 
of vaccination and shall be initialled by the inspect- 
ing official at the Customs port of entry and re- 
turned to the owner; 

(2) a certificate signed or endorsed by an Inspector of 
the United States Agricultural Research Service 
certifying that the dog has been inspected and found 
free from any symptoms of any contagious disease, 
that the dog has not been exposed to the infection of 
rabies, and that no case of rabies has occurred within 
a radius of fifty miles of the place where the dog 
has been kept for the six months immediately prior 
to the date of being en route to Canada; the certi- 
ficate shall be surrendered at the Canadian Customs 
port of entry. 


gs arriving directly from Great Britain, Northern 
land and Hire, accompanied by a certificate of the im- 
rter that the dog originated in one of these countries, 
ay be admitted if found healthy. 

Jogs from countries other than the United States, Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland and Eire are subject to three 
months’ quarantine and must be vaccinated against 
rabies during this period. They may be admitted only 
at quarantine stations at Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, 
Vancouver and Victoria and the ports of Montreal and 
Toronto. All expenses of feeding, treating or caring for 
the dogs while in quarantine shall be met by the importer. 
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A leaflet containing a summary of border crossing information 
for Canada can be obtained free from the Nova Scotia Travel 
Bureau by anyone interested. It is advisable to obtain a copy of 
it before leaving home. 

The Nova Scotia Travel Bureau will also be pleased to furnish 
free at any time the hunting and fishing regulations in effect in 
Nova Scotia. Hunting regulations may also be obtained from the 
Department of Lands and Forests, Halifax. Fishing regulations 
may likewise be obtained from the Department of Fisheries, Halifax, 
or Ottawa, Canada. 

Visitors from the United States who contemplate taking or 
sending into that country waterfowl, Woodcock or Snipe taken in 
Nova Scotia are advised to obtain in advance from the Animal 
Inspection and Quarantine Branch, U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
Washington 25, D.C., or other appropriate authority the current 
regulations governing entry of such shipments into the United 
States. 

Visitors from the United States who contemplate taking or 
sending into any state in that country any grouse, partridge or 
pheasant taken in Nova Scotia are advised to obtain in advance from 
the State Game Department of the state into which these birds are 
to be imported the current regulations governing such shipments 
in that state. 


Sale and consumption of liquor are restricted in Nova Scotia 
by legislation. The regulations vary locally and are subject to 
change. Full information about current lquor legislation as it 
affects visitors may be obtained from the Nova Scotia Travel Bureau. 
Halifax. 


CAMP 
GROUNDS 


An attractive public 
camp ground has been 
developed on islands in 
the upper end of Shel- 
burne Harbour under 
the administration of 
the Department of 
Lands and_ Forests. 
Similar camp grounds 
have been developed at 
Fenwick, near Spring- 
hill; Saltsprings (be- 
tween Truro and New Glasgow); Caribou, near Pictou; Whyco- 
gomagh, Inverness County; Simms Settlement, Lunenburg County; 
Boylston, near Guysborough; North River, Victoria County; Cox- 
heath, near Sydney; and Blue Mountain, near New Glasgow 
Others are under development. 

Commodious and well equipped camp grounds are maintained 
by the National Park Service in Cape Breton Highlands National 
Park: 

Sixty-five privately operated camp and trailer areas and 111 
public picnic table sites are scattered throughout Nova Scotia. 

The Nova Seotia Travel Bureau, Halifax, distributes a free 
pamphlet listing camp grounds and trailer parks in the province. 


Welcome, then, to Nova Scotia, Canada’s Ocean Playground 
and forested jewel of the Atlantic! Here visitors from other coun- 
tries will find the zestful interest that rightly belongs to a foreign 
shore. Yet here our friends from the United States and our friends 
from our sister provinces will find that they feel right at home. 

Whatever your out-of-doors choice or your requirements, Nova 
Scotia can please you. Right weleome to our province! 
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